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these instances, the over-valuation and inordinate
desire of worldly credit, however disavowed, are
abundantly evident, from the merit which is as-
sumed for relinquishing them; or from that sour
and surly humour, which betrays a gloomy and a
corroded mind, galled and fretting under the irri-
tating sense of the want of that which it most
wishes to possess.

But far different is the temper of a Christian.
Not a temper of sordid sensuality, or lazy apathy,
or dogmatizing pride, or disappointed ambition:
more truly independent of worldly estimation than
philosophy with all her boasts, it forms a perfect
contrast to Epicurean selfishness, and to Stoical
pride, and to Cynical brutality. It is a temper
compounded of firmness, and complacency, and
peace, and love; and manifesting itself in acts of
kindness and of courtesy; a kindness, not pretended,
but genuine; a courtesy, not false and superficial,
but cordial and sincere. In the hour of popularity,
it is not intoxicated or insolent; in the hour of un-
popularity, it is not desponding or morose; unshaken
in constancy, unwearied in benevolence, firm without
roughness, and assiduous without servility.

Notwithstanding the great importance of the
topic which we have been investigating, it will re-
quire much indulgence on the part of the reader,
to excuse the disproportionate length into .which
the discussion has been almost insensibly drawn
out: yet this, it is hoped, may not be without its
uses, if the writer have in any degree succeeded in
his endeavour, to point out the dangerous qualities
and unchristian tendencies of a principle of such
general predominance throughout the higher classes
of society, and to suggest to the serious inquirer
some practical hints for its regulation and control.
Since the principle too, of which we have been